

















REPRESENTS GOOD THINKING 


Dear Sir: 

If possible I would like to get an extra 
copy of that very fine article by Jack 
Harper, “Ain't Cracker Game Good 
Enough?” in the February FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE. It will be much appreciated 
if you can send me one. 

That article represents very good thinking 
and needs to be much more widely dis- 
tributed. 

DURWARD L. ALLEN 
Laurel, Maryland 


PROSPECTIVE WORM RAISER 
Dear Sir: 

Several months ago I saw in FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE a story concerning a man 
raising worms, but I have lost that issue. 

Please supply me with his name so thal 
I can write him. 

W. E. BAKER 
Gainesville 


(The story was written about A. B. 
Gilbert, Box 127, Chipley.—ED.) 


A SHINER CUSTOMER—MAYBE 
Dear Sir: 

I would like to get the address of the 
Georgia man about whom you wrote a 
minnow shiner raising and selling story. 

You ran the article about a year ago. 

S. B. CROWE 
Crowe's Camp 
Sanford 
(Robert L. Hoggard, Camilla, Geor- 
gia, is the man who has the shiner 
““gold mine” on his property.—ED. ) 


BEST OF ITS KIND 
Dear Sir: 

Please send me a copy of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE. I understand it is the best 
magazine of its kind in the country. 

FRANCIS X. NALBACH 
Board of Education 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Early morning fishin’ in 
the Okefenokee. — Photo 
State News Bureau. 
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This startling array of baits repre- 
sents the combinations possible with 
one simple lure. 


Hundred 
‘‘hances in 
Ine 


A Florida man has invented 
a fishing lure which gives 
the angler a 100 in 1 
combination at a price he 
can afford. But it took 20 


years of patience to perfect it. 


By Hunter Roberts 


BOUT once every five min- 

utes, over these United 

States, a furtive fisher- 
man slips out to an isolated 
stream, glances carefully about 
him, and attaches to his line his 
home-engineered lure to end all 
lures. Even as his contrivance 
hits the water he begins to en- 
vision himself going into mass 


production .. . news _ stories 
about the lure that works any- 
where ... orders pouring in 


from all over the nation 

orders from foreign countries. 
... Later—about once every five 
minutes—a sad and puzzled in- 
ventor tucks his lure back into 





his pocket and slinks home. But Sage 
Nickel, in Jacksonville, is the excep- 
tion. His visions are all coming true. 
Today, after 20 years of experiment, 
Nickel has brought the everyday fish- 
erman a lure he has long dreamed 
about—a really fish-catching kit that 
combines more than 112 diferent 
lures. 


You wouldn’t think you could fit 
112 different top-water, underwater, 
diver, darter, popper, wiggler, cast- 
er, troller, fresh and salt water 
lures with removable spinners and 
changeable colors, all in a single 
box no bigger than the usual plug 
box. But you can. The most amazing 
thing about it is, instead of paying 
a hundred dollars for such a com- 
bination and hiring two small boys 
to carry all that junk, it comes to 
you for just $2.85, or about the cost 

of three ordinary plugs. And it only 
takes 30 seconds to change the com- 
binations. 


Nickel’s success was no voodoo 
formula. He just wouldn’t give up. 
Tomorrow was always another day, 
another revision, a new hope. His 
lure didn’t catch fish at first, or a 
year later or five years later. But 
somewhere down the patient, dis- 
couraging years the thing began to 
click. Since last November when he 
announced it, it threatens to revo- 
lutionize the entire plug casting bus- 
iness. That’s how the situation was 
when I first heard about it. I drove 
_to Jacksonville right away because 
driving there was cheaper than a 


A body, four heads, fourteen inserts, screw, spinner, spare 
grommets and washers hold the secret to the quick-change 
feature. 


new assortment of plugs I intended 
to buy, and cheaper than figuring 
out for myself a way to fish without 
toting a trunkful of tackle every- 
where. I wanted very badly to be- 
lieve you could finally get the equi- 
valent of $100 worth of really fish- 
catching tackle for exactly $2.85. 
It looks like you can. 


games it was ten o’clock at 
night when I arrived in Jack- 
sonville, Nickel’s tackle business was 
going full blast. In the second floor 
assembly room on Riverside Avenue 
where Nickel and his partner Van 
Fletcher perform their miracles, 
Fletcher and General Manager W. J. 
Kalis were deep in the midnight oil. 
The wage-and-hour people were long 
tucked in their wee little beds, but 
Fletcher was throwing lure kits to- 
gether like mad in an attempt to 
keep up with mounting orders and 
Kalis was up to his shirt-sleeves in 
a pleasantly glowing account book. 
Nickel himself was away on a dem- 
onstration-sales tour. There wasn’t 
anything hush-hush about their bus- 
iness. They invited me to the back 
room and explained the whole thing. 

Briefly, the lure consists of a tiny 
kit of interchangeables. Packed in 
a transparent box slightly larger 
than a pack of cigarettes, the kit 
consists of a clear plastic lure body 
with two sets of strong treble hooks 
attached, four red plastic heads 
shaped to give variable depth and 
action, a long screw that clamps the 
head to the body, 14 acetate inserts 


in different color patterns, a spin- 
ner, spare grommets and washers. 
That is all. If you don’t think it 
would work, picture yourself choos- 
ing a hundred or so of the best 
lures available, chopping them all 
up together, and then discovering a 
secret formula whereby you could 
reassemble a handful of the chop- 
pings into any color or action pat- 
tern you wanted. It would be out 
of this world—and it is. It has re- 
ceived the highest recommendation 
from Sportsmen’s Research Institute. 


To assemble this box of “chop- 
pings” for fishing, you first choose 
a color pattern from among the 14 
choices, or design your own pattern 
on one of the clean white inserts 
provided. Roll up the colored insert, 
stick it into the clear body; the 
body itself gives a prism effect 
and seems to disappear when the 
color goes in. How deep do you want 
it to run? Surface? Shallow? Me- 
dium? Deep? —Pick the correspond- 
ing head and plug it into the body. 
Besides the 112 advertised combi- 
nations, there is practically no limit 
to your own variations with the lure. 
Stick the long screw through the 
head, on through the body and 
through any other frills you want 
to string on, and screw it into the 
tail with a couple of easy turns. If 
you want it to sink you fill it with 
water; if you want it to go crazy 
put in a few BB shot. Presto! You 
are your own manufacturer—armed 
with Aladdin’s lamp. Start fishing! 


It takes longer to put all the parts into the kit than it does 
to change one kind of lure for another. 











General Manager W. J. Kalis and partner Van Fletcher look over sales records for their first six months of operation. Inset shows the 
assembled kit. 


T WASN’T that easy 20 years ago. 
If it had been, the lure would have 
been “discovered’”’ many times be- 
fore. And it wouldn’t have taken 
Nickel since 1929 to develop it. 
Back in 1929 Nickel didn’t intend 
to manufacture lures; he wanted to 
catch fish, cheaply, and without a 
porter to tote his tackle. He sawed 
two plugs in half and made a screw 
that would hold them together. This 
gave him four combinations plus 
variation in action. As he sawed more 
plugs he got more combinations, but 
they weren’t very workable and 
didn’t catch fish for several reasons. 
In the first place, the body shapes 
wouldn’t match each other except 
by coincidence. The diving head on 
one plug, when combined with the 
body of another, made it want to 
make like an airplane. The enamel 
chipped off where the joint came, 
water entered the wooden body, and 
the plug swelled up and came to 
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pieces like it had been dynamited. 
Even in the best cases the combina- 
tions were either dead in the water 
or went hog-wild, and the hooks 
wanted to come out of the water- 
logged bodies. 

It didn’t take Nickel long to real- 
ize that any interchangeable lure 
would have to have five basic re- 
quirements: The body would have 
to be of waterproof material; the 
joint or joints of the parts would 
have to be watertight; the joint 
would have to continue the contours 
of each part; the hooks must be 
attached strongly enough to stand 
manipulation and unusually long 
abuse; and a given combination must 
further be subject to control and 
slight variations in depth and action. 

Nickel put his saw on the shelf 
and began to experiment with glass 
bottles, carefully chosen for even 
thickness and smooth necks. But the 
bottles were poorly balanced and 


would not perform in the water. 
Nickel learned then that balance 
was the biggest bugaboo in any lure 
design. About this time he also fig- 
ured out that to make lures really 
interchangeable he would have to 
use inserts instead of actual body 
sections. So he copied his best lure 
colors on paper, and slipped the 
paper in the small bottle. A wooden 
head enameled against moisture 
plugged his bottle and looked good 
—except there was no way to attach 
the hooks! 

He got around the hook problem, 
partly at least, by focusing all 
strain on the head. The head itself 
stayed with the bottle by means of a 
screw which fastened into an ex- 
panding lug in the bottle, like the 
screws you use on a thin hollow wall 
to hang pictures. Attached to the 
head by leader wire were two sets of 
trailing treble hooks. And so the 

(Continued on Page 14) 


THEY GALL IT 


Tate. Well} 


It lies only a few miles from Flor- 
ida’s capital city, but this 200- 


square-mile strip of green hell 


strikes fear in the hearts of the 


toughest woodsmen. 


By Bill Snyder 


Florida has scmething that is more terrifying 
than a haunted house — something that makes 
comedy out of the intrigue and gore of a modern-day 
radio murder mystery. Tate’s Hell, located in northwest 
Florida, is the spot that puts ’em all in the back seat! 
Geographically, Tate’s Hell sprawls out for approxi- 
mately 20 miles between Sumatra and Carrabelle. I+ 
varies in width anywhere from five to 20 miles. It’s a 
swampy, tangled wilderness that strikes fear to the 
heart of everyone who has heard about it. Sportsmen 
shun the area in much the same manner they use in 
avoiding a six-foot rattlesnake. 


Actually, Tate’s Hell should rate much the same promi- 
nence in Florida’s history as does the selection of Talla- 
hassee as the capital city—but it doesn’t. Nothing has 
been written about it and the only real history concerning 
the place has consisted of weird stories that have been 
handed down from generation to generation. Unfor- 
tunately, most of the oldsters who actually had first-hand 
information concerning how Tate’s Hell came by its 
name, are dead and gone. There are only two or three 
still surviving who can accurately tell the story, based 


A LTHOUGH most folks are unaware of the fact, 
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on actual knowledge—and they are close to the 90-year- 
old mark. 

All of the stories about the place are conflicting. Most 
of them quickly convince you that Tate’s Hell is a good 
place to keep away from. None of them will leave any 
doubt in your mind that your chances of coming out of 
the place alive are nil. 

From time to time during recent years I have listened 
attentively to all of the yarns. Suddenly, I decided to 
disregard the note of warning that interspersed all of 
them. I went to Tate’s Hell! 

Now that I’ve been there, it seems only honorable to 
warn you to keep away from it. It is everything and 
more than the name implies. Actually, it isn’t the fire 
and brimstone type of Hell that is promised as a future 
for us worldly transgressors—but it is equally as evil. 

Tate’s Hell is a combination of twisting vines, stinking 
swamp water, eerie birds, unexpected quicksand, and 
grotesque trees a thousand years old. Its death-like 
silence is broken only by the shrill call of a crow, the 
frightened howl of an unseen animal, or the angry 
buzzing of a swarm of swamp mosquitoes. It is a wicked 
land where you suddenly lose your sense of direction and 
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Deep in Tate’s Hell, they say, lies a lost lake teeming with fish—a fishing paradise untouched by man. 


proportion—the sort of place that eventually would 
frighten you to the point of insanity. 
Nios let’s turn the clock backward 75 years. It’s a 
pleasant spring morning in 1875. Cebe Tate, 45- 
year-old cattleman, has decided to go into a dense swamp 
near Sumatra to conduct a one-man search for 25 or 30 
head of cows that have recently disappeared in the area. 
Less than three hours after the search started, Tate 
faced the sickening realization that he was lost. Try 
as hard as he could, he was unable to locate the section 
where he had entered the swampland. 

The harder he tried, the more deeply he became im- 
prisoned in a swamp. that seemingly had no exit. Com- 
pletely exhausted by nightfall, Tate realized that he 
was facing the future of a rat in a trap. The second 
day proved even more hopeless than the first. Hunger 
gnawed at his innards—his parched tongue had swollen 
to twice its normal size. The two-day battle with under- 
brush and twisting vines had shredded his clothing to 
bits. His body was cut and bruised. 

On the third day, thirst forced him to bow in sub- 
mission. Eagerly he dropped face downward at the edge 
of a stagnant pool and started sucking stinking, black 
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Swamp water through his parched lips. Hunger also 
won its round in the battle for survival. Greedily he 
devoured bamboo bugs and green roots. That’s the same 
day he started screaming for help—screams that echoed 
against the wilderness barrier and died. 

Suddenly, near the end of the tenth day, the fever- 
stricken man stumbled into a clearing. At last he had 
escaped from the swamp prison. 

Falling to his knees, he offered up a fervent prayer 
of thanks. 

Hours later he was still mumbling his prayer when he 
approached a startled stranger on the outskirts of 
Carrabelle. Tate was practically naked. A ten-day beard 
partially covered his cut and bruised face. His dark 
brown hair had turned to purest white. 

“Where am 1?” Tate gasped. 

“You’re in Carrabelle, partner,” the stranger answered, 
“where you comin’ from?” 

“T’ve been in Hell!” Tate mumbled, “I’ve been in 
Hell for 10 days and nights!” 

Then he collapsed at the stranger’s feet. 


(Continued on Page 17) 





The boxer was a bull- 
baiter and big game 


hunter. 








Just because your pooch 


Any Dog 


Is a #uauterl 


By G. R. HUNTER 


is the household pet, don’t sell him short as a hunting dog. The author, who 


knows his canines, says any dog is a hunting dog if he gets the right training. 


on pure-blooded dogs. Many of 

these 100-odd breeds could be 
put out of their misery—by giving 
them a decent chance to hunt as their 
breeders intended. For they are all 
hunters. 


Of the 111 pure breeds of dogs 
today recognized by the American 
Kennel Club, only pointers, setters, 
and hounds seem to have any fun in 
Florida. These three varieties ad- 
mittedly are best for most purposes, 
but not all people who like to hunt 
can own so-called “‘gun dogs”. Wives 
won’t keep them in apartments; some 
feel they can own only one dog — 


Pies bre are wasting good food 


Nearly all terriers are born retrievers. 





likely will be a pet for the chillun; 
and others may need mostly a watch- 
gor. 5:5 | 

These are strange arguments. 

Why, after some 50,000 years of 
using all dogs as hunters and shep- 
herds, need we suddenly deprive of 
their hunting rights all dogs that 
don’t gesture, squat, or sing? Would 
you prevent a ten-year-old boy from 
hunting any longer because he couldn’t 
hit frightened doves? Would you say 
your gun was no good because it 
hadn’t killed anything—when you had 


never fired it? With training, nearly ‘ 


any good-blooded dog will learn to be 
a satisfactory hunter. By keeping him 
in polite “lap dog” slavery we often 
waste his usefulness and cheat our- 
selves and him out of much useful- 
ness. 
HE ORIGINAL separation of hunting 
breeds from “other” dogs was a 
matter of training rather than breed- 
ing. Early in history a few dogs were 
trained to help tend herds. No further 
separation occurred until Roman times 
When they were divided into house 
dogs, shepherd dogs, sporting dogs, 
war. dogs, scent-hunting dogs, and 
sight-hunting dogs. Of these classifi- 
cations, hunting dogs and shepherds 
made up nearly the total. 
The American Kennel Club now 
groups all 111 breeds under six classi- 


fications: sporting dogs, hounds, 
working dogs, toy dogs, terriers, and 
non-sporting dogs. All of these directly 
descended from hunting dogs, except 
some of the toys about whose ancestry 
nothing is known. Most of them are 
still hunters in their own rights, and 
most of them can be useful hunters in 
Florida. 

We in Florida employ our hunting 
dogs to help us find and kill birds, 
furred game, or big game; or they 
may only retrieve. Here, from the 
record, are a few of the things “pets”, 
“lap dogs’, and “watch dogs” can and 
are doing: 

Few respecting Floridians would be 
caught dead in the woods with the 
ridiculous Dachshund, or dash-hound 
as he sometimes is called locally. But 
wait: this funny looking sausage 
hound means “badger dog” when his 
name is translated from the German. 
In fact, our dachshund is one of the 
world’s outstanding examples of breed- 
ing a special hunting dog. He was on 
his way centuries ago as the Egyptian 
“Tekal ”. His build is no accident: he 
was built to rout and kill all ground 
game including foxes. Although pri- 
marily a digger and squirmer, he has 
been used quite successfully on deer! 
He can penetrate thick bedding areas, 
smell bedded deer better than can pack 
dogs, and, like the beagle, chase slowly 
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enough to allow the hunter a decent 
shot. He’s a fireball on small game. A 
dachshund belonging to Walker Settle, 
of Pensacola, keeps all the squirrels 
thereabouts lean as toothpicks with 
his sieges where he keeps them up 
isolated trees for half a day at the 
time! Settle sold his autoloading .22 
because his much lighter single shot 
—plus dachshund—is enough. 

Consider next the “pet’’ spaniels. 
Most popular pet of all (5 to 1) is the 
cocker spaniel, that soulful eyed, 
cuddly individual which is one of the 
world’s best hunters and retrievers. 
If he is often thought of as a show 
dog, it is because he happens to 
possess looks as well as ability. The 
cocker got his name from his use in 
woodcock hunting, but he is good both 
at winding and trailing all upland 
game, feathered or furred. He won’t 
point, because he isn’t supposed to. 
He must be trained to work within 
gun range. As a retriever he is tops 
because he’ll go through thickets no 
“bird dog” can navigate, and take to 
water or bog in hot pursuit of a 
cripple. If there exists an all-around 
dog that can double as pet and hunter 
it is the cocker. 

Two of my cockers have successfully 
hunted nearly every species of Florida 
game. Inky (an auto casualty) was a 
gun dog from the start, best at water 
retrieving and squirrel hunting; Inky 
is buried with the last shell in my 
box, near Palatka, on the shore where 
he retrieved his last bird. Smoky 
started off gun-shy, but at six months 
couldn’t wait for the gun to come up. 
I trained Smoky to work with my 
pointers among the cabbage and pal- 
metto hammocks of south central 
Florida. Here, dogs often point in 
cover so thick that when you move in 
to flush, you can’t see to shoot. Under 
these circumstances I send Smoky in 
—and the quail go out. Further, he’ll 
bring back dead birds or cripples from 
places my pointers cannot go. Smoky 
also is the fisherman‘s friend; no 
boated or landed fish ever flops back 
if Smoky is along. I once landed an 
eight pound bass on a dock, and my 
little cocker literally scaled that 
flopping fish keeping him put. Yet 
around my small son at home, you’d 
never suspect! 


Typical of the cocker’s retrieving 
was an unfortunate dove shoot I at- 
tended near Green Cove Springs. The 
field had been shot the previous day, 
and not a bird came into our range. 
But Smoky tired of our inactivity, 
and, during the hour we _ waited, 
brought back to me four doves killed 
the day before, stiff and covered with 
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frost. This was in 1947 when you 
could shoot in the morning, and dead 
birds were easier to find than in blind- 
ing afternoon sunlight. But had those 
hunters used a cocker they’d have 
saved most of their “lost” birds. After 
a few trips, the cocker will retrieve 
all your doves without further in- 
struction. 

Bill Stice of Vitality Mills took a 
six-month-old cocker on a_ hunting 
trip. It had never seen a pheasant. 
The little pup handled and retrieved 
those big birds as if he’d done it all 
his life. We don’t have-pheasants in 
Florida, of course, but I quote that 
example because a pheasant is a big, 
tough bird for any dog to handle. 

The springer spaniel is the cocker’s 
big cousin, as hunters the same dog 
except for the springer’s additional 
size and weight. Not too long ago 
they were exactly the same dog, with 
a weight factor of 28 pounds separat- 
ing them. Navy Commander Bill Keim 
has killed more quail in West Florida 
with his springer than I did with a 
good pointer. 


Ave THE terriers are natural hunt- 
ers — Aijiredales, Bedlingtons, 
Bulis, Fox’s, Irish, Scottish, Sealy- 
hams, etc. Airedales most commonly 
are cross bred and used as pack dogs 
because they are better killers than 
hounds. Pure Airedales were and are 
still used around Aire (in England) 
on fox, badger, weasel, otter, and 
small game. In Florida they are used 
as cat and ’coon dogs, and will hunt 
almost anything on which they are 
trained. The smaller terriers make 
excellent squirrel and rabbit dogs, 
and are at their best on all ground 
game. 

That funny looking lap dog, the 
Pomeranian, isn’t quite so funny when 
you learn he is basically a wolf dog. 









’ 


An expert describes the dalmatian as “‘an 
all round sporting dog.” 


He was bigger in bygone days, but he 
still possesses the instinct to hunt 
and kill. He’s the sort of little dog 
you can tuck into your pocket until 
you need him, or can file away in a 
tiny apartment. 


The bulldog was bred to _ bedevil 
and catch bulls back when bull-baiting 
was in favor. I had a British bulldog 
named Rowdy that was awful rough 
on ’coons and such. He trailed silently 
and when he came up to the coon he 
just grabbed him. When the coon 
was dead he began to bark. It wasn’t 
“sporting”, but I was at that time 
hunting fur as a business. The pure 
bulldog isn’t very well equipped for 
hunting, but crossed with almost any- 
thing else, he makes a good catch, 
throw, and kill dog for big game. 


No one thinks of the Chow Chow, 
or ordinary chow, as a sporting dog. 
But in China he remains the all-pur- 
pose hunting dog he has been for 
centuries. His thick fur and _ short- 
coupled neck protect him from cold, 
water, and attack; his sharp nose 
and keen eyes enable him to hunt by 


(Continued on Page 17) 


The daschund’s name 
means “‘badger dog.” 








This is one of the rare close-up pictures of Florida’s own hom2-grown duck. 


The Florida Duck 


Most sportsmen don’t know it, but Florida has its own 


species of duck. With proper care and protection it may 


be our duck-hunting insurance for the future. 


By E. B. Chamberlain, Jr. 


LORIDA. among all the 48 states, is 

unique in having a species of duck 

all its own. This bird, though highly 
valued by many sportsmen, is actually little 
known to the general public, and, indeed, 
has been subjected to very little scientific 
investigation. 

Its correct name is Florida duck (Anas f. 
fulvigula), but it is also very commonly 
known as Florida mallard, mallard, summer 
mallard, summer duck, and Florida black 
duck. This last, at least, give some inkling 
to its relationship since it was first described 
by Robert Ridgway in 1874 when it, to- 
gether with the mottled duck, was separated 
from the black duck. The mottled duck was 
later shown to be a different subspecies 
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restricted to Texas and Louisiana. This left 
the Florida duck standing in a similar but 
distinct category, apparently the only duck 
whose range is limited to a single state. 

In general appearance the Florida duck 
closely resembles the black duck, but is 
noticeably lighter, more buffy in color. This 
is due to the more extensive buffy edgings 
of the feathers. The chin, throat, and cheeks 
are especially light, showing up as a pale 
tawny almost without streaks. This is a 
good field mark, and in any decent light 
will serve to separate the Florida from the 
black and the hen mallard. Another good 
field mark, but one which is shared by the 
black duck, is the flashing white wing 
linings visible in flight. Aside from these 


iwo points, the general plumage is a light 
mottled brown. The speculum—that metallic 
patch on the trailing edge, upper side, 
inner half of the wing—varies from green 
with a purple gloss to almost solid purple, 
bordered both front and back by a black 
bar. Some birds may have also a narrow 
white bar behind the speculum, and these 
bear an especial resemblance to the hen 
mallard. That bird, however, has two much 
more prominent white bands, one in front 
and one behind the speculum. This is 
always a good distinguishing character. The 
feet of the Florida duck are brilliant orange 
to orange red, and thus serve to separate 
it from the female pintail which has blue- 
gray feet. 


HE SEXES Of the Florida duck look prac- 
ak tically alike, but in the adults there 
are a couple of external distinctions. In 
the male, feathers on the side of the chest 
have central U-shaped buffy markings while 
those of the female show a central buffy 
streak. There are also minor differences in 
the bill markings. The bill of the adult male 
is bright yellow to yellow orange with a 
black spot at the base, a black line along 
the top center, and a black nail—the small, 
slightly raised portion of the upper tip. The 
bill of the adult female is a duller orange 
with less distinct blackish markings and a 
black spot at the base. 


In size, the Florida ranks among the 
larger ducks. Its total length runs 20 to 22 
inches, the folded wing nine to ten and a 
half inches. Its weight during shooting 
season will vary from one pound eight 
ounces for a female of the year to two and 
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three-quarter pounds for an adult male. 
Adult females have been weighed at two 
pounds three ounces to two pounds seven 
ounces. 

The nest of the Florida duck is generally 
placed on dry ground or in the upper zones 
of a marsh, often as much as 300 yards from 
water. It is usually situated in areas ot 
grass one and a half to three feet high, in 
the edge of palmetto clumps, or in thick 
clumps of bulrush. Composed of grass or 
leaves with an outer rim of down, it is 
generally so canopied by vegetation as to 
be almost invisible from above. The usual 
clutch varies from eight to eleven eggs. They 
are creamy to greenish white in color and 
slightly larger than a hen egg. 

The nesting period may, apparently, vary 
a great deal from year to year. A nest with 
six eggs has been recorded as early as the 
last week in February, and at the other 
extreme young two to three weeks of age 
have been seen at the very end of August. 
This occurred in a year which had an un- 
usually dry spring, and it might be that 
nesting was delayed until summer rains 
brought the habitat into required condition 
or induced some physiological change in the 
birds themselves. The pairs remain together 
during nesting and after the young are 
hatched, though the male may take little 
part in caring for the ducklings. When the 
small birds are finally a-wing, family groups 
seem to band together in the early fall and 
move to favored feeding areas. Otherwise, 
the Florida duck is generally seen in fairly 
small groups or pairs. 


S IN so many other respects, the Florida 

duck is exceptional in its food habits. 
It consumes a higher percentage of animal 
food (about 40% ) than any other surface 
feeding duck. While the research on its food 
preferences has been quite limited, it is 
known that the vegetable food consists of 
grass seeds and stems, smartweed seeds, 
seeds and tubers of sedges, lily seeds, coon- 
tail, pondweeds, widgeon grass, and various 
less important species. Smartweeds alone 
make up about 10% of the total food. The 
animal food is composed of snails, clams, 
insects, crayfish, and to some _ extent 
minnows. 


The local duck is not only confined to — 


Florida but seems to be restricted to the 
south and central portions. On the east 
coast it ranges north about to Daytona, in 
the central portion of the state north to 
the vicinity of Gainesville, and on the west 
coast north about to the mouth of the 
Suwannee River. Southward, it gets down 
into the upper Keys. Among the better areas 
are Merritt’s Island, the south half of the 
St. John’s River valley, Lake Okeechobee 
section, and the Kissimmee River valley. In 
all cases, for habitat to be suitable, it 
apparently must contain a high proportion 
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Bream anglers have discovered a brand new bait in the pestiferous little bee worm. 


FISH BAIT BY ACCIDENT 


The worms which infest and destroy 
weak hives of bees can be about the 
best bream bait in Florida, at least 
in certain sections of the state. Over 
a period of the last three months. 
Joe Hunter, of Wewahitchka, has 
managed to get an almost 100% 
catch from the bee worms he has 
used. Here’s the story: 


No self respecting beekeeper ever 
allows larvae of the moth miller, 
Galleria mellonella, to get into his 
hives. Their presence is an indication 
that he is a sloppy and careless bee- 
keeper. If a hive becomes weakened 
—particularly if the bees are black 
(German) instead of yellow (Italian) 
—the moth miller flies in, lays her 
eggs, and the scene is set for death. 
The eggs hatch into a maggot-like 
larvae about 34 inch long at maturity. 
Three broods of these larvae will be 
raised during destruction of the hive, 
with the average life of the “worm” 
about 35 days. During this time the 
larvae attack wax, wood, and any- 
thing else in the hive except metal. 
They feed on the lining of brood cells 
and on pollen. 


This past winter, Joe Hunter, re- 
tired Clerk of the Circuit Court of 
“Gulf County, began looking for a 
better fishbait. His brother, Branch 
Hunter, had moved to Georgia and 
was in the bee business there. They 
decided to try “bee worms’’. Branch 
agreed to raise them and ship them 
to Joe as they matured. You don’t 
have to “raise’’ bee worms—all you 
have to do is let some old comb lie 
unattended for about two weeks and 
the worms seem to come from thin 
air. Joe received his first shipment, 
of about 100 worms, in February: 
counting those he gave to some 
friends, he caught some 80 mixed 
panfish on this batch. 

Since then, Branch has continued 
to ship about 100 worms per month, 
and Joe has been steadily catching 
bluegills, shellcracker, warmouth, 
red-bellies, and bait fish on the bee 
worms. He’s used them successfully 
on the Dead Lakes, in the Apalachi- 
cola River, Chipola River, and several! 
small inland lakes. They are catching 
fish when other sorts of worms are 
of no avail. 

—GERALD R. HUNTER. 
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of marsh or grassland in addition to the 
required water. Swamp country is utilized 
only in rare instances. It is rather unusual 
to find a species having an area of relatively 
high concentration—in this case Merritt's 
Island — almost at the periphery of its range. 
It is also unusual for any species of water- 
fowl to have such a limited distribution. 
There is some evidence that the Florida 


duck has been and may still be extending 
its range. It is recorded that the species 
was unknown in Alachua County prior to 
1906 when it appeared on Payne’s Prairie. 
During the past couple of years, small 
numbers of ducks which may have been 
Floridas have been seen in the summer at 
the mouth of the Escambia River. Identifi- 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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Each contestant was given a pile of 50 catfish. At the word go the air was full of fish 
and skins for three or four minutes. 





The lone feminine contestant was Mrs. Agnes Peters. Although she trailed the field, To Goy. Fuller Warren went the honor of 
Mrs. Peters’ time was six minutes, four seconds. Not bad for dainty lady. skinning the first fish. 





LoRwa, long a haven for professional skinners 

from alligator to con games, recently came up 

with a new, entirely legitimate form of skin 
game. In fact, it was so much on ihe up and up 
that the winner was crowned the world’s champion 
at his trade — catfish skinning. 

Highlighting, and almost outshining, the recent 
Governors Day celebration at Okeechobee, the con- 
test was perhaps the first of its kind ever held. Indi- 
cations are that it will not be the iast. Confined, this 
year, to local talent the word has gotten around that 
a cash award, gold cup and an uncertain amount of 
fame goes to the winner. Skinners from other com- 
mercial camps in the state are now p'anning to invade 
the shores of the southern lake next year for a crack 
at the title of “world’s champ.” But, to take the title 
from Tully Vickers, Okeechobee, Florida, winner of 
the recent event, is going to take some rapid fish 
undressing. Vickers went through his allotted pile of 
fifty fresh water cats in the amazing time of three 
minutes and fifteen seconds. Contest runners up 
stopped the timer at only fractions of a second behind 
the winner with the only woman contestant trail- 
ing the field in six minutes and four seconds. 

Following the contest there was a fish fry and 
barbecue for several thousand. Rumor among the 
cooks has it that there must have been another world’s 


champ on the grounds that day—a catfish eating The world’s champion catfish skinner was Tully Vickers with a record 
champ—page Lil Abner, please! of three minutes and fifteen seconds. 








Average time for all of the ten contestants Thousands had dinner on the town. Barbecued, home-grown beef and fried catfish 
was 4 minutes, 22 seconds. made up the menu. 








HUNDRED CHANCES IN ONE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


problem was solved—almost. Unfor- 
tunately, the glass body was so 
heavy it would give no action what- 
ever. Furthermore, thickness of bot- 
tle glass was so inconsistent that 
the lure was erratic and never con- 
trollable. It took a good five minutes 
with a screwdriver to remove the 
head and change inserts. And when 
you slipped and the bottle hit a stone 
the fishing trip was over. It was 
enough to make a man give up. 

But Nickel wasn’t the giving-up 
kind. For ten more years he tried 
every variation that came to him in 
his sleepless nights. He personally 
dug out the very best blown bottles, 
changed the anchor screw to run 
through the length of the bottle and 
out through a cemented-tight hole in 
the rear, to which tail hooks were 
attached. He discarded the usual, 
but weak and erystallizing, brass in 
favor of steel fittings. When steel 
rusted, he turned to the then fairly 
new “stainless steel’? which would 
not rust and was one of the toughest 
of all steels. And so it went—always 
improving, but always coming back 
to that glass bottle that wouldn’t 
balance and that was always break- 
ing. 

HEN came the turning point, not 

only for Nickel but for hundreds 
of other inventors who were going 
down for the long count—the pro- 
duction of an efficient plastic! 

With a war whoop of victory that 
probably still echoes somewhere in 
the stratosphere, Nickel threw his 
bottles away. 

Tenite was the plastic Nickel chose 
for his lure body, a tough, clear, 
workable material literally unaffect- 
ed by shock, temperature, chemicals, 
or whatever. It could be cheaply 
molded to make every part in exact 
balance; it was extremely light in 
weight; it was strong enough to 
hold hooks. Scratches and scars were 
easy to polish out with rubbing 
compound or auto polish. It was, you 
might say, right down his river. 
From there on it was pretty easy 
paddling. Even the first of the new 
plastic lures caught fish. Later, wa- 
terproof acetate provided a durable 
and highly visible material for in- 
serts. 

Standard lures turned from wood 
to plastic, too, but Nickel bided his 
time until he could offer not only an 
attractive product but one that had 
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been thoroughly fish-tested in all its 
variations. When you have waited 
15 years or so you can afford a few 
more months. Now, as I stood in his 
assembly room with one of the lures 
in my hand while Fletcher talked, it 
was impossible for me not to catch 
at least a part of the enthusiasm 
that makes Fletcher willing to work 
a 16-hour day until the demand sta- 
bilizes. 

The demand from foreign coun- 
tries, strangely, almost beat that 
from the United States. Samples have 
been shipped to distributors in Can- 
ada, Belgium, Holland, and Luxem- 
bourg. A manufacturer’s agent has 
requested an exclusive for all South 
America. Nearer home, Florida Hard- 
ware Company for instance, a Jack- 
sonville distributor, sold a thousand 
of the kits almost faster than they 
could be carried over to Bay Street. 
Altogether more than 10,000 of the 
kits have reached the tackle boxes 
of fishermen throughout the world. 
It seems to work in salt water as 
well as fresh. Although the lure and 
its hooks have withstood an 80-pound 
pull test, the largest fish known to 
have been caught on it was a 20- 
pound channel bass. Nearly every 
species of striking fish has been 
netted on some combination of the 
lure. 
si ie PUBLICIZE his new lure, Nickel 

staged a Northeast Florida fish- 
ing contest last December. The only 
contest rule was that the fish must 
be caught on some lure assembled 
from the kit. Not only was the con- 
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test more popular than expected, but 
the winner claims to have lost a big- 
ger fish than the 11 pound, 9 ounce 
bass that won it. A six and a half 
pounder won the Women’s Division, 
and a schoolchild took Junior honors 
with a four pound, eight ounce bass. 
Then in January the lure went on 
display in the Chicago Sportsmen’s 
Show, and in February at the New 
York show. A complete neon-lighted 
display of all 112 combinations now 
attracts fishermen to Sukon’s on New 
York’s Broadway. 

I didn’t buy one of the kits. Flet- 
cher gave me one. 

“Go -try 1,” he told. me. “ht at 
catches fish I’d like to have you 
mention it. And if it doesn’t—well, 
write that up too.” 

I tried the lure in a small Florida 
lake. I experimented with three of 
the combinations—a surface frog, 
a deep-running natural scale, and 
one combination filled with water 
and an insert I colored myself. I 
caught a four pound bass on the 
frog, a jackfish on the natural scale, 
and a blackfish on the insert I made! 

In order to be fair, however, I 
must state that I also caught fish 
that day on standard, time-tried 
lures. But as far as I could tell, the 
standard lures worked no better than 
Nickel’s new  super-duper, and I[ 
know darn well I’d rather take his kit 
along and have it when I needed it, 
than to have my $50 or so worth of 
standard lures back in the car in a 
box too big to carry. 








“Game little devil, isn’t he?” 
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Hyacinth Unit Hits 
Upon Novel System 
For Procuring Funds 


Most flower lovers don’t buy their posies 
an acre at the time. But you get them 
that way, and thoroughly dead, if your 
florist is the recently organized Talquin 
Hyacinth Eradication Association, Inc. 

Wholesaling the pretty purple flowers by 
the acre is the method devised to finance 
the project of removing the pesky, choking, 
mushrooming growth from Lake Talquin, 
popular fishing grounds. The board of direc- 
tors of the Association is made up equally 
from Leon and Gadsden Counties. Leon 
is represented by Dr. W. R. McCollum, 
Hoke Oliver, and A. D. Tradlock, and 
Gadsden by Jimmy Dees, J. C. Hinson, and 
Waldo Carrell. 

Your hyacinths come at a bargain—$2.50 
per acre, to pay for a spray proven to kill 
hyacinths without harming the fish. Fur- 
ther, according to Jimmy Dees, chairman of 
the organization, “we'll sell you all you 
want.” 

A recent Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission survey shows there are some 
2,800 acres of hyacinths in the lake, and 
that the cost of eradicating them will run 
between seven and ten thousand dollars. 
John Dequine, commission biologist, says 
spraying equipment and supplies for the 
eradication will be furnished by the Com- 
mission and the entire program will be 
under trained supervision as soon as the 
money is obtained. 

Hyacinths in the lake have increased 
about 500% during the last five years, 
Chairman Dees says, and if allowed to con- 
tinue will soon take the entire lake. Brows- 
ing of cattle does not control them. Already 
the growth hampers movement of boats, 
sometimes temporarily traps fishermen, and 
has covered many of the best fishing spots. 

The eradication program was launched 
with the help of the Capital City Rod and 
Gun Club of Tallahassee. 

The private Sportsman’s Club, headed by 
G. W. McCall of Panama City has applied 
to the Florida Wildlife Federation for affili- 
ation. 
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Ralph G. Cooksey (extreme right), chairman of the board of the Federation, was one of 
14 nationally-known sportsmen attending the famous tarpon party staged in Florida by 
Washington sportsman J. B. Trew. 


High Springs Outdoorsmen 
Form Conservation Group 


HIGH SPRINGS—A group of 50 sports- 
men from this community recently formed 
the High Springs Sportsmen’s Club during 
a well-attended meeting at the American 
Legion Hall. In the future, the organization 
will work in the interest of conserving all 
wildlife resources in this area. Club mem- 
bers voted unanimously to affiliate with the 
Florida Wildlife Federation. 

Lester Kinard was named president; F. 
B. Peterson, vice-president; and Francis 
Oliver, secretary-treasurer. 

Federation representatives attending the 
organization meeting included: Hal Davis, 
director from District 5; Emmett Mitchell, 
secretary of the Marion County Wildlife 
Club, Claude Lovell, G. C. Hoffman, and 
A. D. Smith, representing the Marion 
County Club. 


CLUB TO DEDICATE LAKE 


The Pinellas Conservation Club will ded- 
icate Crest Lake, north of Clearwater on 
June 28th at 11:00 A. M. This lake was 
renovated last year and_ restocked with 
bream and bass which now average in 
weight around three to four pounds. 


New Club Is Organized 
For Sports Promotion 
In Delray Beach Area 


DELRAY BEACH — With an immediate 
objective of promoting hunting, fishing, and 
boating in this area, the Delray Beach 
Boating and Sportsmen’s Club was organ- 
ized here last month. The new club con- 


stitutes a reorganization of the former Del- 
ray Beach Boat Club. 


At the first meeting, a nominating com- 
mittee consisting of Dick Banting, Duncan 
Hunter, Charlie Mosser, and Al Burrows 
was appointed to select candidates for 
commodore, vice-commodore, and secretary- 
treasurer. The committee will also pick a 
slate for the board of directors. The direc- 


tors will serve as chairmen on fishing, 
hunting, boating, and membership com- 
mittees. 


Plans were discussed for the dredging of 
Lake Ida, and it was announced that actual 
work on the project should start within a 
few weeks. Meanwhile, Wildlife Officer V. 
W. Hays said he would request the State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission to 
recommend the best plan for restocking the 


lake. 
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A BACKWARD GLANCE 

Many of you readers came to Florida 
many years ago or were born here. You 
will be able to recall the days when there 
were no restrictions on the number of fish 
you might take; when, as we drove cross 
country the fawn were so numerous it was 
necessary many times to stop the car and 
move them bodily out of the road in order 
to pass; when every stream was lined with 
overhanging trees where you and the fish 
both congregated in the shade; and when 
a hunting trip in any direction off of the 
beaten path brought you into a lush tropical 
paradise full of birds and all species of 
wildlife much of which has now become 
extinct. 


Not so far back, you also will recall that 
we suddenly began to realize that there 
was no game to be found at random; the 
fish were hard to find; and many of the 
sportsmen gave up the idea of even buying a 
fishing or hunting license. That was the 
cycle from plenty to little. 

Not only was this scarcity due to promis- 
cuous taking of fish just for the sport and 
throwing them away, but it was due also 
to the clearing away of trees along our 
streams. As this latter took place. the game 
also concentrated into smaller areas, making 
it simple for unscrupulous persons to kill 
it any time whether they needed the meat 
or not. 


Without a border of trees as a bulkhead 
along the streams, the heavy rains washed 
silt into them. High water saucered the 
banks and fish life suffered a sharp decline. 
However, the sportsmen were not conscious 
of these factors contributing to the loss of 
fish and game. They considered it a dilemma 
of nature, and it was not until a few of them, 
who take this sport as a necessary recreation 
for health from outdoors activity, got to- 
gether that anything was done about de- 
termining what might be done. 

With the institution of the State Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, they 
sought advice and assistance from this body 
in restoring Florida’s supply of fish and 
game. 
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Many of you know what has transpired 


since that time. There is an abundance 
within our grasp that the average citizen 
never dreamed of. With our trained biolo- 
gists we have learned that streams with 
unprotected banks are perhaps the worst 
menace to fish life other than industrial 
pollution. As a matter of fact, the average 
sportsman failed to realize that the effluence 
from paper mills, citrus plants, etc., did any 
harm to fish life. 

Today, with our appeal for more planta~ 
tion of young trees to border our streams, 
and with our program to remedy the pollu- 
tion situation, we have new prospects for 
reviving the fresh water fishing and the 
salt water fishing as well. 

With the planned and operating game 
preserves set up by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission we have prospects 
of really getting some game when we enter 
the open season. It will, in the interim, offer 
protection against poaching that it never 
has had before, due to the confines being 
established and guarded for it. 


_ There are many who, today, sit and 
complain about poor fishing and hunting 
in Florida. Little do they know or realize 
that we are definitely progressing toward 
the abundance of the old days which I 
reminded you of in the first portion of this 
article. 





“Does'nt look ay if they're biting so well here.” 





Naturally, we shall not see game can- 
tering down our highways as in the old 
days when Florida was criss-crossed by the 
sandy trails. But we shall have the “pan- 
tries” full for those who are licensed to 
enjoy the privilege of taking game, and 
who are willing to take their share. play 
square, and respect the does and fawns 
which will produce for following seasons. 

However, I believe that we shall see the 
fishing as good as ever once we _ have 
brought back the tree-lined fishing banks, 
and have improved the water to a habitable 
degree for them to spawn and survive. 

Our present uncontrolled handicap is the 
pollution, which we hope soon will be under 
state government and fully abated before 
many more years pass. Once all of the 
factors which have contributed to the 
scarcity of fish and game have been brought 
to a halt, we shall see a well managed 
paradise for the sportsmen in Florida. 


RESEARCH FOR SPORTSMEN 

There is a fundamental need among the 
sportsmen of today for knowledge of nature. 
By this I mean that there are those of us 
who may recognize a crappie from a bass, 
or a doe from a stag, but how many of us 
know the natural habits of these creatures 
we profess to be most interested in? 

Every club would do well to equip a 
portable library covering these subjects, 
from which the members may draw publi- 
cations covering the subject of immediate 
interest to them, and on a book-loan basis 
receive a better education in wildlife lore. 

Many such publications are available 
from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
your State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, and the State Board of Con- 
servation, all free of cost. 

A booklet titled “Thirteen Approaches to 
Conservation,” published by the National 
Wildlife Federation, and furnished on re- 
quest by the Florida Wildlife Federation, 
offers a world of information about setting 
up ideal habitat for birds, game and fish 
of every specie. 

For as little as one dollar, your club 
can purchase a “Dictionary of Fishes” which 
will give you every possible description of 
fish to be found in our Florida waters. 
Federation headquarters can supply copies 
of this publication upon request. In it you 
will be surprised to learn of the vast assort- 
ment of fish life which abounds in our 
lakes, streams, and bayous, some of which 
you may find delight in discovering for 
yourself in some untried spot heretofore 
quite unappealing to you. 


With the lazy days of summer upon us, 
what better way can you spend your off 
days than seeking some new species of 
fish? To aid you in locating the proper 
spot, the Federation has stocked a supply 
of “Fishing Guides” published by well 
known Outdoor Writers. 
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TATE’S HELL 


(Continued from Page 7) 


VER since that moment, the be- 
wildering swamp section in that 
area has been called ‘“‘Tate’s Hell.” 
And so, despite all of the warnings 
contained in the score or more of 
ancient anecdotes that describe the 
northwest Florida badland, I decided 
last month to see for myself what 
made Tate’s Hell tick! 


The decision wasn’t made hastily— 
the trip was carefully planned weeks 
in advance. First of all, this writer 
had no desire to encounter any of the 
pitfalls Tate had faced 75 years be- 
fore. Furthermore, I made no plans 
for substituting juicy bamboo bugs 
for beefsteak, or swamp water for the 
kind that dribbles out of a faucet. 

Of uppermost importance, of course, 
were carefully studied plans to avoid 
becoming lost. I had no desire to start 
walking in circles or lose the key to 
Tate’s Hell exits. To avoid such a 
horrible situation, I arranged for Ross 
Summers and B. B. Sumner to ac- 
company me “into the unknown.” 
Summers, official trapper for the 
State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, has spent a_ lifetime 
roaming dense Florida forests. Al- 
though he admits having been lost 
many times, he’s always succeeded in 
returning home eventually. Sumner, 
an 82-year-old hunting guide, likely 
has penetrated into Tate’s Hell more 
deeply than any other living man. 
He’s lived on the edge of the area for 
50 years. 

Now that I look back on the trip, 
I’m convinced that I must have looked 
like a typical “drug store cowboy” to 
the two seasoned guides when they 
eyed me. I wore high boots. A water 
canteen hung from one shoulder and 
a revolver was strapped at my side. 
A snakebite kit stood ready in a handy 
hip pocket. The guides, I discovered, 
had no snakebite kits, wore low shoes, 
and only one of them carried a 
revolver ! 


Although the trip into the swamp 
started in a jeep equipped for tough 
going—we ended it by “foot slog- 
ging.”’ Actually, we entered the swamp 
at a point midway between Sumatra 
and Carrabelle. For the first three 
miles, the jeep darted crazily around 
trees in a criss-cross route that led 
through water that reached the run- 
ning board. Eventually, the black 
swamp water started seeping into the 
passenger compartment. Minutes later 
the wheels started spinning, and the 
engine stopped dead after a tired 
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grunt and groan. We were stuck. 
Tate’s Hell had won its bout with 
modern-day transportation. 

‘“‘We’ll have to walk the rest of the 
way to the badlands,’”’ Sumner droned. 

From there on the “walk” was a 
combination of wading water one 
minute and stumbling through tangled 
undergrowth the next. The sun was 
blazing down mercilessly — but we 
kept moving forward. 

The silence of the trip was broken 
only occasionally by Sumner. 

“T’ll blaze here,” he’d say just be- 
fore cutting a tree bough into five or 
six pieces and dropping them on high 
ground. It wasn’t until several hours 
later that I discovered this was his 
manner of marking the route leading 
out of the swampland. 


VENTUALLY we were faced with a 

tangled barrier as solid as a stone 
wall. We were face to face with a 
mesh of trees, vines, and undergrowth 
that defied another forward step. 

“This is the edge of the badland,”’ 
Sumner announced quietly. “This is 
the kind of country that made old 
man Tate’s hair turn white.” 

Suddenly a weird bird screamed 
from the wilderness ahead. Maybe, I 
reasoned, it’s Tate’s ghost warning 
uS away. 

“We’ve gone as far as we can go,” 
one of the men announced. 

That was the exact moment when I 
realized that I was lost. I glanced at 
the rays of the disappearing sun and 
to my horror discovered that it was 
setting in the east! 


Ross Summers sensed my fright. 

“What’s the matter, son—are you 
lost?” he asked with a sly smile. 

I nodded. 

“A man’s never lost until he can’t 
tell his right hand from his left,” he 
told me. 










PLEASE 
DO NOT 
FEED THE 


SHARKS 





“Never get scared when you get 
lost,’ Sumner advised. “Just sit down 
and figure exactly how you’re going 
to get back to the place you started 
from. Then throw all your figures 
away and start out on an opposite 
course—chances are you'll get home 
safe and sound.” 

On the return trip I welcomed the 
sight of those cut-up tree branches 
the guide had dropped from time to 
time. To me they were as welcome as 
sighting a lighthouse in a fog. 

It was dark when we’d finished 
digging the jeep out of the mire and 
headed it back toward civilization. 

Yes, I’d been to Tate’s Hell, if only 
to the edge, and I might as well be 
honest. I’m not going back. From now 
on I’ll be perfectly satisfied to listen 
to yarns about hidden lakes in the 
swampland where no living man has 
ever fished. Yes, I'll listen to the 
stories but I’m going to do my fishing 
elsewhere. Like I said before, it’s only 
honorable to warn you away from 
Tate’s Hell. It’s everything and more 
than the name implies. 


ANY DOG IS A HUNTER 


(Continued from Page 9) 


either scent or sight. And his teeth— 
well, look at a chow sometime. 

The black-spotted-on-white Dalma- 
tian is seen more and more in Florida 
these days. He is the hunting dog of 
Dalmatia and surrounding countries. 
Henry P. Davis, America’s dean of 
dog men, describes him as the “real 
sporting dog’’. Bred generally in this 
country for show, he quickly and 
naturally learns to work to the gun on 
all sorts of game. He is naturally a 
good retriever, and many of them 
point birds. 

Of special interest, as an example 
of “‘pet” hunters, is the Boykin spaniel, 
at first glance a pretty silly excuse 
for a sporting dog. You still don’t see 
him around too often, but in Florida, 
Georgia, and South Carolina he has a 
topflight reputation on turkeys, and 
is a surefire retriever of ducks and 
doves. 

Many people tend to think of 
poodles as nightmares unworthy of 
feeding. But no one who has seen the 
Castle film “Wonder Dogs In Action” 
can fail to appreciate his superb per- 
formance as a retriever. The film 
presents him at work on ducks, but 
the poodle is equipped to retrieve un- 
der a wide variety of adverse con- 
ditions. Indeed, he is among the best 
of all retrievers. This product of 

(Continued Next Page) 
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France is also a _ straight hunter, 
possessed of a lot of natural “‘game 
sense” and an unusually sharp nose. 

The little Beagle far outranks his 
big cousins, and statistically shows up 
as the most popular hound in America. 
He has been used in Florida on rabbits 
and infrequently on squirrels. But 
how many of us realize the beagle is 
vood on all upland game? If allowed 
to run wild, he’ll be found raising 
sand with quail and with anything else 
that smells, moves, or whispers. 

As regards the Spitz, or Samoyed, 
Floridians are divided in opinion, 
some regard him as the ultra of pets, 
and some classify him as a stinker of 
the first order. Both are wrong: he 
rates best as a hunter. From long 
before the Christian era until about 
i870 he was a general hunter, and 
considered best on big game under 
tough conditions! 


EVERAL other “‘non-hunting” dogs 
S are worthy of attention from 
would-be hunters. 

The Doberman Pinscher is not a 
pet, but a kill dog. Actually a giant 
terrier, he is totally without fear and 
will fight to the death any game he 
is put upon. 

The German Shepherd, or “German 
Po-leece’”’ dog has long been bred and 
used for shepherding purposes, but 
with training he makes a respectable 
hunter. A country preacher in central 
Florida has a German Shepherd that 
will hunt and point quail with a nicety. 
He will find the dead birds, but he has 
never wanted to retrieve. German 
Shepherd crosses have formed impor- 
tant parts of hunting packs, and pure 
blooded shepherds — including those 
which have “gone wild’”—running with 
packs are formidable killers. 

The Siberian Husky, about as far a 
ery from Florida as you could imagine, 
is becoming popular over the United 
States. His eyes give you the creeps. 
He looks like a big game killer—and 
is. Yet he makes a good pet and watch- 
dog, and does not attack without 
orders. 

Irish Wolfhounds thus far are 
strictly pets in the southeast. They 
eat more food than lean pocketbooks 
can handle. But, able to tower above 
any human and standing a yard high 
at the shoulder, this dog too is a big 
game hunter and sure killer. He’s 
earned a reputation for killing big 
timber wolves single-handed and for 
dispatching heavy foreign big game. 
He would kill or badly shame a pan- 
ther or bear, and kill bobeats as if 
they were kittens. 

The more-and-more popular Boxer 


is not just a lawn ornament. He was 
bred to fight wild boar and to bait 
bulls. Take him off the leash, give him 
sound training, and he becomes a 
good all-around woods companion. 
Not without honor are those super- 
double-crossed mutts that have in- 
herited a special talent, and those 
strangely perverted breeds which 


wt Letter 
From the Editor 


Dear Reader: 

Exactly three years ago this month 
the first issue of a hastily-conceived 
little magazine called FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE rolled off the press. It 
boasted a bright green cover, 16 
whole pages and exactiy 31 typo- 
graphical errors; a bare 1,400 indif- 
ferent readers had a chance to ex- 
amine the effort. It was a_ hectic 
birth, with much to do and little to 
do with; we know because we were 
the sole attending obstetrician. 


But in three years FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE has grown into a bouncing 
youngster ——- one we frankly admit 
we're kinda proud of. Next month it 
will go into its fourth year, and with 
the new year will come a new editor. 


Bill Snyder, who has been our good 
right hand for nearly three years, will 
take over while we move on to new 
and, we hope, greener fields. But we 
won't forget FLORIDA WILDLIFE. You 
don’t forget a baby you’ve put to bed 
every month for three years. We be- 
lieve we are leaving it in good hands, 
though, and any baby left in good 
hands will continue to grow. FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE, I’m sure, will do just that. 


few 


work best on game alien to their 
nature. 

Not long ago a hound that belonged 
to Jim Goff of Punta Gorda was one 
of the best quail dogs in that section. 
Totally without “form”, this hound 
slouched surely along from covey to 
covey. What’s more, Goff could call 
him off points. He was used in making 
the Florida quail survey. 


One of Florida’s most publicized 
dogs is a “pointer” owned by Florida’s 
late Chief Wildlife Officer Frank 
Smoak, and now property of a Tampa 
doctor. Covetous sportsmen bid as 
high as $350 for this dog—a pup out 
of one of the most outrageous litters 
ever whelped. His brothers were of all 
colors, shapes, and fuzziness. Who 
knows but what that unidentifiable 
litter turned out a whole crop of bird, 
bear, and squirrel dogs! 


HAT do authorities say about 
using these dozens of breeds 
for hunting? 

Well, discretion is still a virtue, 
snd so is utility. We all know of 
certain dogs that aren’t worth much 
of anything—except fertilizer; yet 
some pointers, for instance, are of 
equal value. We know of others, care- 
lessly inbred or otherwise fragile, 
highstrung, timid, and‘ generally wn- 
sulted for hunting. Here’s what the 
“dog men” say: 

Joe Stetson (Field & Stream) says, 
“T cannot but help get a chuckle out 
of your reference to cockers, poodles, 
and airedales as ‘lap dogs’,”’ then he 
goes to some length affirming the use 
of such dogs in real hunting. 

Henry -P:. Davis. (editor, The 
Modern Dog Encyclopedia) is a 
realist: he believes in using dogs that 
will hunt, for hunting; and those that 
will not, for something else! 

Director Harry Miller (Gaines Dog 
Research Center) says, ‘Cockers, 
poodles, and airedales are more often 
considered ‘house pets’ but all were 
used primarily as hunters. One has 
only to look at the history .. .” 

W. O. Hanson (Research Biochem- 
ist, John Morrell dog meats) says, “I 
believe you have grossly insulted all 
self-respecting cockers, poodles, and 
airedales by calling them ‘lap dogs’. . 
From our 16 years experience in rais- 
ing dogs, we would not be surprised 
that even toys could be trained for 
bunting... 0777 

H. V. Wissler (National Biscuit 
Co.) supports our “pet” dog utiliza- 
tion by his statement “Since so many 
of the popular breeds not now asso- 
clated with huntingy have a_ back- 
ground in which’ they were employed 
to hunt game, it is not possible in a 
letter to go into detail .. .”’ Which is 
to say, practically all dogs are hunters 
when so trained. 

William N. Stice (Vitality dog 
foods) states: “... the (pet) dogs you 
mention have been trained very suc- 
cessfully.” And so it goes. 

Horace Lytle (Sports Afield), on 
the other hand, isn’t enthusiastic. He 
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insists: “Always use MUCH-employed 
breeds on ANY game, anywhere”’. 

W. F. Brown (editor, American 
Field) hues to the breeder’s straight 
party-line: “. .. get one of the breeds 
suited to the particular type of hunt- 
ing he desires to do...” Well, that’s 
sound advice. I’d like to add a pack 
of deer-hounds, some _ spaniels, a 
squirrel dog, a ’coon hound, maybe a 
Labrador retriever, and a few cat 
hounds to my own kennel! But let’s 
not laugh at the Utopia of dazzling- 
blue-blood breeders, for they give us 
all our best hunters, from which come 
any good crosses or varieties we may 
happen to own. Good “accidents” are 
only accidents, and purist breeders 
keep good blood alive. Mongrels are 
never smarter nor hardier than pure- 
breds; if they seem so, it is only 
because those individuals we see are 
the very few which manage to survive. 


So we are still wasting good food 
on good, unutilized dogs. Conserva- 
tionists lately are raising a great 
hullabaloo about losses from unmarked 
or crippled birds. Hunters themselves 
have become so disgusted trying to 
find down birds that the incident 
ruins their entire day. Would-be 
hunters stay home wishing they had 
squirrel dogs—while they feed their 
terriers. Surely, with all the crying 
and weeping, we could at least take a 
dog along and hunt. Most of them will 
find game. Very few dogs indeed are 
so useless that they cannot, with your 
help, find freshly killed game. If 
they’ll actually retrieve, so much the 
better. 

Me, I’ve been considering getting a 
vwo-pound terrier that I can carry 
along in my game bag. He ean sniff 
for bears as we go along, and when I 
drop a bird in some Florida jungle he 
can darn well get down and root for 
it. 


THE FLORIDA DUCK 
(Continued from Page 11) 


cation here, however, was far from certain 
and they may have been of some other 
species. It might be that such extensions of 
range, if that is what they are, are due to 
unfavorable habitat changes in south 
Florida. 

Since it has a limited range, the total 
population of Florida ducks is small. An 
aerial inventory in the early fall of 1948 
showed a State population of about 20,000 
birds, while a similar one in 1949 showed 
between 23,000 and 25,000 birds. These 
inventories are made by flying a _prede- 
termined course over the various habitat 
types and counting the birds in an eighth 
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“| wish you would quit rocking the boat. It scares away the fish.” 





mile wide strip along each side of the line 
of flight. From this the density of birds on 
the different habitat types is determined, 
and then the approximate total population 
can be calculated. Prior to this work, there 
was no reliable information on the total 
population, but it was generally thought to 
be higher than it is. Without doubt, the 
bird was more abundant in former times, 
but from what records are available, has 
not been overwhelmingly numerous within 
the past 40 years at least. 

Within its range, the Florida duck forms 
up to 10% of the total waterfowl kill. For 
a species no more abundant than this is, 
that is a disproportionately high harvest, 
and clearly demonstrates the high esteem in 
which most hunters hold the bird. There are 
several good reasons for this—it’s a large 
duck, it ranks high as a table bird, and it 
has excellent sporting qualities. Wary and 
alert, a fast, strong flier, cautious in coming 
to decoys, and hard to hunt, a brace of 
“Floridas” make an enviable bag. There is 
little doubt but that it’s rightly regarded as 
one of the most desirable species by many 
sportsmen. 
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While this popularity can be easily un- 
derstood, it must be reviewed with some 
concern for, because of it, the annual har- 
vest is such that the bird seems to be just 
holding its own. It is doubtful that, if other 
factors remained unchanged from _ their 
present status, the total population would 
increase markedly as long as the present 
hunting pressure continues. The sad fact, 
however, is that the other factors affecting 
the population are not remaining unchanged. 
Throughout its range, the amount of habitat 
suitable to the Florida duck is gradually 
being reduced. Suitable habitat is the 
greatest factor affecting the population, and 
reduction of habitat surely leads to lowered 
populations. Drainage, increased use of land 
for agriculture and pasture, and _ over- 
grazing—all evident over most of the Florida 
duck’s range—serve to reduce not only the 
amount of habitat but its carrying capacity. 
With such a trend in progress, it is difficult 
to see how the Florida duck can maintain 
even its present numbers. If a worthwhile 
shootable stock of this fine bird is to be 
maintained, it is essential that a high per- 
centage of the remaining suitable habitat 
be preserved and improved. The Florida 
duck doesn’t stand crowding, so that ap- 
propriate habitat must be great in area and 
high in quality. If a program of develop- 
ment and management which will assure 
maintenance of this bird and an adequate 
increase in its numbers seems too large and 
expensive an affair, just consider what its 
success would mean. For the hunters of 
Florida there would be duck shooting 
largely independent of conditions on the 
northern breeding grounds. It would be 
insurance against those ever possible de- 
clines in the continental waterfowl popu- 
lations. 

In other words it would mean a guaran- 
tee of good shooting for the Florida duck 
hunters. 
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Commission Revamps Field Force; 
Shoots for Greater Efficiency 


The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission has streamlined its law en- 
forcement division as a step toward more economical and efficient operation. 
Under a reorganization plan adopted at the commission’s last meeting the 
field force will be trimmed from 190 to 157 men within the next six months. 


At the same time salaries will be raised to a 
minimum of $200 to attract and hold better 
men. 

The new program calls for automatic 
retirement of all employees at the age of 65. 
A 45 year maximum and 23 year minimum 
age limit was placed on beginning officers. 

In adopting the plan the commission acted 
partially upon the recommendations of Dr. 
I. N. Gabrielson, president of the Wildlife 
Management Institute and one of America’s 
foremost conservation authorities. Dr. Gab- 
rielson recently completed an analysis of 
the commission at the agency's own request. 

The board also approved a budget of 
$1,210,578 for the next fiscal year. This 
represents a cut of some $65,000 from the 
current operating budget. The reduction 
was reflected largely in the game manage- 
ment division, where federal aid monies are 
expected to show a decrease. Otherwise, 
departmental budgets are about the same 
as this year. 


Snyder to Take Over 
As Information Chief 


Coleman Newman, director of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, has 
named W. H. (Bill) Snyder as director of 
the agency’s information and education de- 
partment. Snyder, a veteran newspaper and 
publicity man, will succeed William W. 
Weeks who resigned several weeks ago, 
effective July 1. 

For nearly three years, Snyder has been 
assistant director in the information division 
and associate editor of FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE. He will now move up to editor of 
the publication. 

Director Newman also announced the 
appointment of Charles H. Anderson as 
assistant director of the information and 
education division. Anderson, the agency’s 
official photographer, has been associated 
with the Commission for nearly three years. 

DINGELL BILL UP AGAIN 

The famous Dingell Bill, once vetoed by 
President Harry Truman, has been re- 
vamped and reintroduced during the pre- 
sent session of Congress. Under provisions 
of the bill, all excise tax monies derived 
from fishing rods, reels, lures, baits, and 
flies would be earmarked for return to the 
various states where it was collected. 
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ATTENTION READERS! 


Early every month a score or more 
of our readers drop us a line to com- 
plain that they have failed to receive 
their copy of FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
that particular month. 

We call to your attention that 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE doesn’t pre-date, 
a practice that is followed by many 
national magaiznes. We normally 
mail the magazine around the 18th 
of each month and your copy should 
be in your hands a day or two later. 

Don’t become excited about not re- 
ceiving your copy unless it has failed 
to reach you by the 25th of the 
month—then drop us a line—we'll 
do the rest.—EDITOR. 





Hunting Accident Rate Falls 
During the Past Ten Years 


Hunters who went afield last season had 
far better chances of escaping shooting 
accidents than they did 10 years ago, ac- 
cording to the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute. 

A survey of six of the nation’s more 
popular hunting states, made from 1940 to 
1948 by the Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers’ Institute, indicates that the 
number of fatal hunting accidents, in pro- 
portion to the number of hunters afield, 
have been cut exactly in half during the 
last eight years. The survey shows that 
hunting fatalities in these states decreased 
progressively from 6.4 per 100,000 hunters 
in 1940 to 3.2 in 1948. During the same 
period, the number of licensed hunters in- 
creased by more than 1,000,000. The states 
of Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin were selected 
for the test. In 1940, 2,671,955 hunting 
licenses were sold in these six states. In 
1948, the number of licensed hunters had 
increased to 3,742,989. Non-fatal accidents 
dropped from 380.5 to 21.8 per 100,000 
hunters during the survey period. 


The jerboa, a small rodent built some- 
what like a rat, can jump fifteen feet. 
To make an equivalent jump, consider- 
ing body size, a man would have to 
jump two hundred feet. 





Mrs. Marthanna Conner of Wauchula with 
an eight-pound bass taken on a 4'2-ounce 
fly-rod. 


Postal Authorities 
Put the Squeeze On 
Fishing Tournaments 


A flash-in-the-pan post office department 
ruling handed down last fall pertaining to 
the advertising and mailing material con- 
cerning fishing contests has grown into a 
full-blown blaze. The ruling may result in 
outlawing the taking of fees from fishing 
contestants to keep the affairs out of the 
“lottery” class. Such a move would result in 
deep-seated effects in Florida where hun- 
dreds of contests are conducted annually 
for fee-paying fishermen vieing for cash 
awards and merchandise. 

Such fishing contests were first dubbed 
“a lottery” last fall in a ruling handed down 
by the post office department concerning 
the famous West Palm Beach Silver Sailfish 
Derby. As a result of the ruling, a national 
sportsmen’s magazine was forbidden to carry 
paid advertising describing the event. Since 
that time, the department has handed down 
a dozen similar opinions concerning other 
contests throughout the United States. 

The lottery angle according to Post Office 
officials is apparent in a fishing or other 
contest only when three factors are present: 
(1) consideration; (2) chance; (3) prize. 
The officials admitted that as far as they’re 
concerned no lottery is apparent unless a 
registration fee is collected from the par- 
ticipants. Such a ruling in Florida: would 
not affect free contests conducted by various 
fishing tackle dealers, or the “fishathons” 
staged annually by the State Game Com- 
mission for youngsters in many parts of 
the state. 
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Florida Ranks 21st 


In Nation In Sale 
Of Fishing Licenses 


The national sale of fishing licenses hit 
an all time high in 1949, and Florida rated 
21st place with sales totaling 274,015. Of 
this number, 190,145 were resident licenses, 
and 83,870 were non-resident. 

Figures for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949 show that a total of 15,478,570 
licenses were sold in 48 states grossing the 
staggering sum of $32,657,940. 

Florida, while 26th in the nation from 
the standpoint of resident license sales, 
stood fifth in the nation for non-resident 
sales. The combination of both figures 
placed the state 2lst in the country. In 
dollar volume, Florida was 17th from the 
top. 

Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota 
remain the big three with visiting anglers. 
Tennessee is a surprise fourth, topping 
Florida’s sale of 83,870 out-state privileges 
by 15,598. 

Three states, California, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, each sold over a million licenses. 


McLauchlin Named 
Assistant Director 


The Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission has unanimously confirmed the ap- 
pointment of Ben L.* McLauchlin as the 
agency's assistant director. Director Coleman 
Newman elevated McLauchlin to that post 
on April 18. 

Since joining the Game Commission in 
April 1949, McLauchlin has served as direc- 
tor of the agency’s wildlife officers’ training 
school. During the last two months he has 
conducted an intensive survey of needs of 
the Commission’s law enforcement division. 

McLauchlin, now 338, is a native of 
Marion county and has been residing at 
Ocala. He graduated from the University 
of Florida College of Agriculture in 1937. 
At that time the course included studies 
covering forestry, biology, game manage- 
ment, and soil conservation. During his 
senior year he was elected vice president 
of the student body. 

For four years he taught vocational 
agr:culture in Sumter county and also had 
charge of the county’s trade and industrial 
education program. In 1941 the State De- 
partment of Agricultural Education selected 
him as Florida’s master teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

During World War II he served four 
years with the Army Air Force, and was 
overseas two years. At retirement from the 
service he held the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. 
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Game Commission Chairman Cecil Webb (left) presents Wildlife Officer J. D. Hopkins 
with a pair of all-expense tickets to Havana, Cuba. The trip was Webb’s donation to the 
winner of the commission’s 90-day magazine selling contest. 





Second place winner Carl Walker received 

a $35 rod and reel, donated by the South 

Bend Bait Co. Director Coleman Newman 
(right) makes the presentation. 


Helicopter Used to Take 


Louisiana Whooping Crane 


The sole survivor of a flock of whooping 
cranes that wintered in Louisiana on Stano- 
lind Oil Corporation land during the last 
15 years, was captured recently by tech- 
nicians of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and transported to Aransas National 
Wildlife Refuge in Texas, according to the 
Wildlife Management Institute. 

There the bird joins most of the other 
36 members of the rare species remaining 
alive. 


Hopkins, Walker Win 
Highest Awards In 
Subscription Contest 


Wildlife Officer J. D. Hopkins of Talla- 
hassee walked away with a free trip to 
Cuba last month by winning first prize in 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 90-day subscrip- 
tion selling contest. 


The contest, with only wildlife officers 
eligible, ended May 15. 


Hopkins, whose trip was donated by 
Commission Chairman Cecil M. Webb, 
accounted for 1314 new subscribers. Officer 
Carl Walker of Ehren was runnerup with 
975 subscriptions, and will receive a com- 
plete rod and reel donated by the South 
Bend Bait Co. 

In addition both men will be granted an 
extra seven days vacation. 

There were also five district prize winners 
who will also receive one week extra 
vacation. They were: E. E. Guann, First 


District; L. A. Stokes, Second District; 
A. D. Livingston, Third District; C. C. 
Anderson, Fourth District, and Wayne 


Clifton, Fifth District. 


The contest netted FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE nearly 5,000 new readers. 


ROUGH FISH CAMPAIGN 


The Fish Management Division of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
removed 76,710 pounds of predatory fish 
from Florida waters during the first three 
months of this year. 
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Our Vanishing Heritage 


By STANLEY CULP 


HEN I was but 10 years of age my father 
yy gave me a .22 rifle. That afternoon we 

went turkey hunting. The wild turkeys 
were probably in no immediate danger, but it was 2 
big event in the life of a little boy. Although it has 
been 34 years ago the memory of it clings to me 
as if it were yesterday. 

He taught me how to use a gun—never to point 
it at others, never to carry it needlessly loaded. 
He wasn’t much of a quail hunter, enjoying the 
search for deer and turkey more, but he wanted 
his son to be an all around sportsman; so he ar- 
ranged for me to go with two quail-hunting experts. 
He didn’t send his young son out to learn how to 
hunt quail, but to learn how to handle a gun 
safely. He told me before we departed, “Son, watch 
those two men and pay attention to what they tell 
you. You'll learn how to handle a gun with them.” 


A few short years later came another turkey 
hunt. In company with my father we located two 
big gobblers and a hen. Finally, by adroit maneu- 
vering, he had me in a position where I could kill 
one of the gobblers, which I did. With the enthusi- 
asm of youth I wanted another. Dad said to me, 
“It is almost time for mating season. You’ve got 
all you need. Let them alone, and they’ll raise some 
young that you may enjoy hunting next season.” 

These are only a few of the many lessons I 
learned in childhood, thanks to early indoctrination 
in the lore of the wilds. Many, many times in recent 
years I’ve thought back to those days as the hap- 
piest days of my life beyond all question. 


Today I have a young son. He’s just five, and 
during the past season went on one camping trip 
with me. He’s caught several fish, some with the 
assistance of his Dad, a few without any help. 
When the day comes that I am no longer able to 
hunt or fish or have passed on to the happy hunt- 
ing ground, my fondest wish is that he can say, 
even as I can say today, that “happiest days were 
when I was in the woods or on the lakes with 
Dad.” 

It is a heritage which should be the privilege of 
every American boy or girl but one which, like 
the proverbial Dodo Bird, is fast moving into the 
limbo of the forgotten past. 


I have an aged fishing companion who today has 
the knowledge accumulated by a person of more 
than 73 years. A few years ago he said, “If a man 
likes to hunt and fish he’s got something good about 
him somewhere.” 

If more of our young people today were offered 
the opportunity to getting out into God’s great out- 
doors—a chance to look at the marvelous moon 
rises, the glory of the setting sun, flaming red 
through moss covered oaks, stately cypress trees 
and flower bedecked magnolias, we would have less 
of a juvenile problem on our hands. 

All of hunting is not killing. All of fishing is 
not catching. A day in the woods or on the lake 
will relieve the weary business man, whether or not 
he catches any fish or kills any game. 

It does something to the soul. It puts fibre into 
your body, vigor into your brain, gives you some- 
thing you cannot obtain from any other source. 
It reinvigorates you in a way unequalled by any 
doctor’s medicine. 

From actual experience we could cite the rapid 
decline in wildlife and fish of our native state. 
From facts and figures we could paint a picture of 
the drouth and monetary loss caused by the care- 
less destruction of our forest lands in the midwest. 
By observation we’ve seen the desecration of the 
pinelands of Florida by the removal of virgin tim- 
ber. The swamplands, denuded by the hands of 
man. Magnificent cypress trees which it took 
nature scores of years to produce, felled in a few 
moments by the machinery of mankind. 

But it is not necessary to go into this in detail. 
All save those who, like the ostrich, have buried 
their heads in the sand, are familiar with it and 
know what is going on. 

Joyce Kilmer once wrote, “Poems are made by 
fools like me, but only God can make a tree.” It 
might well be added that only God can create the 
beasts of the forests, the birds of the air and the 
fish of the waters. Likewise, these gifts to us can 
be, and are being, destroyed by fools like me. 

Unless adequate conservation steps are taken 
NOW our children, and our children’s children, 
will never know the glory of America as we of this 
generation have known it, and as our forefathers 
before us knew it. 


A, GUEST, EDITORIAS 
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Killed by a careless smoker 


Forest fires don’t just happen. They are caused. 


Once this animal roamed through green and growing 
forests. Then a careless individual started a forest fire. The 
fire cost this animal its life. 


Forest fires not only kill wildlife, fish, and burn timber, but 
also destroy recreation areas and cause soil erosion. 


Nine out of ten fires can be prevented because they are 
man-caused. Prevent forest fires. Keep America Green, 


GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 
FLORIDA FOREST SERVIGE 
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